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THE ORANGE RIVER. 
By H. A. BryDEn. 


Ir is a striking fact that although the Orange 
River has been known to the Cape Colonists for 
a longer period than almost any other river in 
South Africa, at the present time almost as little 
information can be gathered about it as in the 
early years of this century. There are, naturally, 
some reasons to be adduced for this strange 
neglect ; but, considering the wonderful advances 
of discovery in all parts of South Africa in recent 
years, the impulse of the diamond-mining in- 
dustry lying almost adjacent to the great stream, 
and the undoubted metalliferous wealth of the 
mountains along its course, the continued isola- 
tion of the Orange River is remarkable. 

Here is a principal South African river, rising 
in the rugged peaks of the Quathlamba, Basuto- 
land, flowing for twelve hundred miles before it 
reaches the South Atlantic, and receiving upon 
its passage the waters of the Vaal, the Caledon, 
the Nosop, Great Fish, Sea-cow, and other 
systems, And yet—except to cross it by railway 
or pontoon on his feverish rush to Kimberley, 
Johannesburg, or the far interior—no colonist or 
traveller now ever sets eyes on, or troubles his 
mind about this the most important stream of the 
Cape. At this day all that we know about this 
great system—the ancient Gariep of the Hotten- 
tots, the Vigita Magna of Old World carto- 
graphers, the Groote (great) Rivier of the frontier 
Boers—is to be gleaned from some scant pages in 
the Travels of Campbell (1813), Thompson (1824), 
Alexander (1836), and Moffat the missionary, 
whose interesting Travels were published in the 
forties. Thompson and Moffat are the only two 
travellers who have made their way for any con- 
siderable distance along the river-banks below 
the Great Falls. A few years back, Mr Farini, 
in his book ‘Through the Kalahari Desert,’ added 
considerably to our knowledge of these wonderful 
yet little-known Falls themselves. Le Vaillant, 


the French naturalist, in his journeys (circa 1784) 


asserts that he crossed the Orange about that 
period for the purpose of hunting giraffes in 
Namaqualand ; but an old Boer lady, who sur- 
vived far into the present century, always stoutly 
affirmed that the ‘klein Franchsman’ never did 
pass the river; and the accounts of this volatile 
and amusing traveller have in other respects 
always to be taken with a considerable pinch of 
salt. 

Throughout the last century, the Dutch, moving 
from their base round about Cape Town, slowly, 
as is their wont, and slowly, too, for the reason 
that they had to conquer savage animals, parched 
deserts, difficult mountain ranges, and occasionally 
hostile tribes, spread themselves over the present 
Cape Colony, and settled sparsely in remote 
districts. The more restless and adventurous 
among them, the elephant-hunters, unconsciously 
pioneered the way. And at last, somewhere 
between 1760 and 1770, one or two of these rude 
hunters of the wilderness, penetrating with in- 
credible toil beyond their fellows, came suddenly 
upon a mighty river flowing rapidly over a broad 
bed towards the ocean. This ‘Groote Rivier, as 
they incontinently dubbed it, seemed to the 
wanderers to lie in a terrestrial paradise. Dense 
groves of giraffe-acacia, the thorny mimosa, 
willows, and the bastard ebony, adorned the 
banks ; game was plentiful, and upon every hand 
water-fowl, guinea-fowl, and francolins were to 
be seen in inconceivable plenty. Upon the 
northern banks wandered, free and unconcerned, 
a stupendous quadruped utterly new to the wan- 
derers—the tall giraffe, a creature then unknown 
to modern Europe—concerning which the amazed 
hunters took down-country with them the most 
marvellous accounts. Fired by this news, Colonel 
Gordon, an energetic Scotch officer in the service 
of the Batavian Government at the Cape, hurried 
to the north; and in 1770 himself at length 
setting eyes upon the Great River, named it the 
Orange, in honour of the hereditary Stadtholder 
of the Dutch Republic. 

One can well imagine the keen pleasure and 
excitement with which these early Dutch hunters 
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—big, hardy men, clad in the skins of game, and 
armed with the immensely long flint-lock guns 
(‘roers,’ they called them) of those days—after 
struggling for weeks and months through a 
country riverless and almost waterless for the 
most part, first hailed the vision of this noble 
stream. And with what delight they must have 
noticed the troops of elephants, rhinoceroses, 
giraffes, and other great game wandering as they 
had wandered for ages amid the thickets, the 
schools of hippopotami—sea-cows, the Boers mis- 
call them—wallowing in the flood, the wealth of 
water and of grasses for their overwrought oxen 
and horses, and the prodigal display of flowers 
and flowering shrubs springing everywhere about 
them ! 

The Orange River drains an area of four 
hundred thousand square miles, some portions 
of it highly mountainous, as in its earlier course ; 
others, as the deserts of the Kalahari to the 
north, and Great Bushmanland to the south, flat, 
or only slightly undulating. It is of course best 
known in the region near the junction of the 
Vaal River, where the busy diamond-seekers have 
for miles exploited its bed and banks, Perhaps 
it may be seen at its fairest in the neighbourhood 
of Aliwal North, in the more settled regions of 
Cape Colony, far though that village is from the 
river-mouth. In time of drought, the river in 
many places is shallow, and shows an inconsider- 
able volume of water; this may be especially 
noticed as one crosses the railway bridge on 
one’s way to Kimberley. And although here and 
there, even in the dry season, fine deep reaches 
are to be met with, it must be confessed that as 
a whole the river is not, nor ever can be, a 
navigable one. In time of flood, when its volume 
is enhanced by the storm-waters of the Quath- 
lamba, Stormbergen, Nieuwveld, and Roggeveld 
ranges, and the immense floods of the Vaal, 
Caledon, and other systems, the river rushes 
downwards to the sea in one mighty, roaring, 
yellow torrent, sometimes half a mile in width, 
and, crashing with inconceivable fury over the 
great falls of Augrabies, seeks an outlet towards 
ocean, And yet, strange to say, with all this 
effort, all this fury, its mouth will be found to 
be hopelessly barred by a miserable sandbank, 
which effectually forbids all attempts to clear an 
exit, except for a few days ata time, when the 
angry torrent raves its way through the sand 
and issues sheer out to sea. 

From this sandbank upwards there is a stretch 
of water some thirty miles in extent, which is 
navigable for small boats. Between the Great 
Falls and this point run for an immense distance 
the so-called Gariepine Walls, enormous masses 
of rugged and almost inaccessible mountains, 
which frown above the river-course, and in many 
places completely hem it in, so that no man shall 
find his way down to the water. All around lies 
an inhospitable and waterless desert, so that the 
traveller braving the dangers of this region, 


although he knows that water in plenty lies 
near at hand, is in danger of dying of thirst 
from sheer inability to make a way to the 
stream beneath him. This wild and precipitous 
region of the Gariepine Walls is practically as 
unexplored and unknown as it was at the 
beginning of the century, or indeed a thou- 
sand years ago. Except the little mission 
station of Pella on the southern bank, and 
the village of Upington, in the new district of 
Gordonia—part of British Bechuanaland—a little 
above the Great Falls, upon the northern bank, 
there are absolutely no settlements or villages 
upon the lower course of the Orange. The 
district of Gordonia has much improved of 
late years ; and, thanks to an excellent system of 
irrigation, a fine cattle ‘veldt,’ and an energetic 
little community, shows symptoms of considerable 
advance. The only other inhabitants of the 
lower Orange are a few Korannas—a branch of 
the Hottentot family—Hottentots, and Bushmen, 
who wander hither and thither and pick up a 
precarious subsistence. 

The larger game has now mostly disappeared 
from the Orange River. A few hippopotami are 
still found here and there below the falls; a 
few koodoos and hartebeests yet linger; small 
antelopes are plentiful; leopards and baboons 
abound in the mountains. Everywhere, save for 
the smaller mammals, reptiles, and an abundance 
of feathered life, is silence and desert solitude, 
And yet it is difficult to say why this should be 
so. It has been proved that much of the moun- 
tain region about the lower Orange is highly 
metalliferous. Iron ores, hematite, copper, croci- 
dolite, an asbestiform mineral of considerable 
commercial value, argentiferous lead, and even 
gold, have all been found here. Copper is par- 
ticularly abundant. Only thirty or forty miles 
south, the well-known Cape copper mines have 
for years turned out prodigious quantities of 
high-grade ore. Very beautiful garnets—red 
and green—agates, quartz crystals, bloodstone, 
amethysts, jaspers, and chalcedony, are found 
in the Orange or along its course. Pseudo- 
crocidolite, a very handsome fibrous quartz, 
largely used for jewellery, is often abundant. 
Diamonds have been found at least as far down 
the river as Prieska, probably much_ below. 
And it seems highly probable that the beautiful 
gravels of the Orange must contain quantities of 
diamonds washed from the diamondiferous por: 
tions of the Vaal, if indeed the Orange be not 
itself a diamond-bearing river. 

Why the Cape Colonists have not_ better 
explored their greatest river no one quite knows ; 
probably a sparse population and the attractions 
of Kimberley and Johannesburg may account for 
the isolation and neglect of this singularly interest- 
ing region. The country is difficult of access, and 
toilsome in its exploration, but not insurmount- 
ably so. British folk have never yet been 
deterred by such obstacles, And if a small and 
well-equipped expedition, including in its num- 


bers good native guides and an experienced 
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mining engineer, were to essay the exploitation 
of the lower Orange, it is pretty certain that its 
labours would be rewarded by some very remark- 
able mineral discoveries. 


POMON 
By the Author of ‘ Laddie,’ ‘Tip Cat,’ ‘Lil,’ &c. 
CHAPTER III. 
O well for the fisherman’s boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play ; 
O well for the sailor lad 


That he sings in his boat on the bay. 
TENNYSON, 


I cannot help wishing, as I begin this chapter, 
that it were the adventures of Nigel, Dennis, and 
Will that I had to chronicle, and of Kitty, too, 
for she had her adventures as well as the boys, 
and went shrimping, pot-hauling, trawling, cliff- 
climbing, bathing, swimming, mushroom-gather- 
ing, and all the rest of it, with the best of them. 
She learned to pull an oar with her little brown 
hands ; she could help to haul in a net or furla 
sail; she was the pride and pet of all the fisher- 
men. I have seen a sketch of her sitting on the 
end of a boat pulled up on the beach, with the 
ked, red fisherman’s cap she wore perched on 
~ rough, curly, brown hair ; and her short serge 
petticoat showing her little, bare, brown feet and 
ankles dangling ; while below sat a group of the 
men mending their nets and baiting their lob- 
ster pots, and, no doubt, telling long yarns to 
amuse little Miss, with as much of the rough lan- 
e as they could smother or swallow left out on 
er account. She would go lobster-catching with 
Lot Leach, rowing round from one large cork to 
another of the twenty set out dancing on the 
green water ; and draw up the round net attached 
to each, with sometimes a shining lobster in his 
black coat of mail a captive therein. 

There was a sort of fascination to Kitty in old 
Lot’s company, and, as long as she was with him, 
Sage felt no anxiety as to her safety, which was 
not the case at first, when the children were out 
with some of the other men. On one occasion 
they were out with Ben Caster in his boat, and 
the wind changed so that the trawler could not 
get in till midnight, and Sage watched and 
watched on the beach, straining her eyes through 
the darkness, and feeling almost a hatred of the 
sea, that came up so gently to her feet, and then 
ran back, drawing the little pebbles with a coax- 
ing deprecating sound, as if it were only a harm- 
less, playful creature, incapable of swallowing up 
great ships and drowning strong men. 

She was anxious, too, when the four had gone 
out under Cottam the coastguardman to see a 
smugglers’ cave half-way down the cliff, which 
was to be reached by a somewhat break-neck 
scrambling path. 

_‘Never you fear, Missy; I’ll look arter ’em 
right enough. "Taint nothing to be onaisy over, 
as long as folks keeps steady and minds what 
they’re after 

But Sage came across Mrs Rockett directly 
they were gone, who, without the least intending 
to frighten her, gave her such a succession of 
blood-curdling accounts of accidents ‘on them 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


’orrid cliffs as lef me a widder, and my poor little 
ones orphings, and him with the silver watch his 
father give him in his pocket, and stopped at 
twenty minutes to eleven, as must have been the 
very time as he walked right over the edge ; 
though it might have been ten minutes or so 
earlier, as it always were a watch as gained, and 
does now, as you can see it hung up over m 
shelf with a dint in its case where it got a whe | 
when he fell; and Tom, my eldest boy, should 
’a had it in memory like of his poor father; 
only his master give him one with his name and 
a inscription on it, after that fire at the works 
as I’ve told you of, ain’t 1?” 

Ff yg Mr Cottam is very careful, isn’t he ?? 

ed. 


as. 

"—_ Rockett shook her head dubiously. ‘He’s 
the first of his family, then ; for of all the keer- 
less, feather-brained lot, them Cottams is the 
worst. I mind once giving Jim Cottam a pair 
of boots of mine to take into Shingle to get 
mended; and one of the neighbours came in 
half an hour after and says, says he: “ Look what 
I’ve pick up on the road, Mrs Rockett,” says he. 
And there was my boots where my lord had 
dropped ’em; and that was how I come to let 
Lot try his hand at cobbling; and he don’t do 
it badly, though he takes his time over it.’ 

But the reader will accuse me of being given 
to digression as much as Mrs Rockett herself, 
for I was saying how much I wished that I was 
the chronicler of the younger Merridews’ adven- 
tures at Scar, which were many in number. But 
‘that,’ as a great author of the present day would 
say, ‘is another story ;? and our business in hand 
is with Sage, who, though she was not at all 
above joining in some of the children’s adven- 
tures, was frequently left to her own devices, and 
might have Timed it dull if she had been, like 
many other girls, entirely dependent for enjoy- 
ment on other people’s society. 

So when Sage got over her nervousness about 
possible mishaps Tefalling Kitty or the boys on 
the sea or shore or cliffs—and when a visit to 
Shingle had supplied the defects in her paint- 
box, which she had not had time to think of 
before she came away, she did not find the long 
August days go by at all too slowly. And she 
rig made a friend, besides, of all the kindly 
Scar folk who might be reckoned as friends 
from the day of their arrival; and if company 
and talk had been what Sage wanted to make 
her happy, she need not have gone many paces 
from her own door to get plenty of it, even if 
Mrs Rockett, standing with arms akimbo at the 
door of the ‘Black Dog,’ had not prevented her 
crossing the threshold with her flow of con- 
versation in a high-pitched voice across the street. 
From every doorway down the street some 
friendly voice called to her ; she had half-a-dozen 
instructors in the art of lace-making. 

But it was to none of these I referred when I 
said that Sage had made a friend for whose sake 
she cut Mrs Rockett’s digressions short, and 
turned a deaf ear to the voices that hailed her 
from the cottage doors, and to the rattle of the 
bobbins, and pulled her skirt out of the fattest 
baby hand that sought to detain her, and hard] 
vouchsafed a glance at the most engaging starfis 
sidelong crab, and passed, with a 
nod and smile, the group by the wall, and 
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hurried on to where a large white umbrella 
might be seen under the cliff some way along 
the beach, looking like one of those big mush- 
rooms that the children brought in from the 
meadows. 

It was none other than ‘the painter gentleman 
as lived up to Scar Cliff Farm and made pitch- 
ters,’ who was —s friend, and who had offered 
his help at Shingle Station on their first arrival, 
when she was overwhelmed with her multifarious 
packages ; and she made his acquaintance that 
very night of which mention has been made, 
when she was in a panic about the children who 
were out trawling. It was the first week of their 
stay at Scar, and Sage was still as anxious over 
the children as a hen whose ducklings have just 
taken to the water; and no one could persuade 
her that a sudden change of wind was a thing 
of constant occurrence, and that you are reckon- 
ing without your host if you settle the exact 
time at which a sailing-boat shall arrive. 

As she stood on the beach, gazing out into the 
darkness, she began already to compose the letter 
by which she should make known to her father 
the terrible catastrophe, and worded the telegram, 
with that curious anxiety that creeps in even at 
moments of the most heart-broken anguish and 
grief, to keep the communication within the six- 

nny limit. She was leaning against one of the 

ts, when she heard a step coming down the 
shingle ; and a voice, certainly not Mrs Rockett’s 
or that of any inhabitant of Scar, said: ‘I am 
afraid you are anxious about your brothers and 
the boat not coming in; but there is really no 
cause for uneasiness, and I could have told you 
when they started this morning that they might 
be late in coming home, as the wind was veering 
even then. I have been out myself all night, 
tacking and tacking to get in; but there’s not 
a bit of danger; the men know every inch of 
the coast, and the sea is like a duckpond; and 
—"* take every care of the children, never 
ear. 

I do not suppose that Mr Ludlow knew any 
more about the matter than the Scar men, who 
had done their best to reassure her. Indeed, I 
expect, he knew a good deal less ; but somehow 
there was something comforting in his voice ; and 
it did not give the impression that he was tryin, 
to humour her and make the best of a bad 
business, as it did with the other men, who, she 
fancied —and perhaps truly—would have said the 
same to her if they had known that the ‘ Petrel’ 
was in grievous peril. ‘There! don’tee trouble, 
Missy ; there ain’t nothing to be skeered on— 
bless your little heart !’ 

Nor did he try to persuade her to go home, and 
urge the uselessness of straining her eyes through 
the darkness, as Mrs Rockett did. ‘’Twon’t do 
em no good, poor dears. You’re not taking bit 
nor sup since dinner ;’ or, ‘A watched pot never 
biles ; theyll not come any the sooner for your 
looking.’ 

He took it for granted she would stop on the 
beach till the boat came in—an event which he 
treated not a as a certainty but a very speedy 
certainty ; but he ig that she should wrap 
herself in a warm plaid he had with him, as even 
on a night early in August the air is chill, and 
watching and waiting are not warming occupa- 


‘If you don’t mind me having a pipe,’ he said, 
‘and you wrap yourself in that plaid and sit 
down under that boat, we shall be the first to see 
the “ Petrel” come in,’ 
I do not know whether it was the warmth of 
the plaid or the tobacco smoke that brought back 
in a consolatory way to her mind father’s one 
pipe, the last my J at night, which he allowed 
1imself as a little bit of comfort after the day’s 
work was done; or it might have been the 
confidence her companion evidently felt that 
there was no danger to be apprehended ; but 
Sage found herself talking quite cheerfully, and 
making plans for to-morrow, when no doleful 
sixpenny telegrams would have to be despatched, 
or heart-rending letters indited; and she was 
quite startled when a shout from the beach above 
announced that the ‘Petrel’ had been descried 
by eyes more used to penetrate the darkness; 
and she found that her thoughts had actually 
wandered far away from the subject which, 
before Mr Ludlow joined her, had seemed to 
absorb every sense and feeling. But she forgot 
all about her companion directly the boat’s keel 
ted on the stones; for the next minute she 
1ad hold of all the four children at once, all safe 
and sound, all a hold of her, and chatter- 
ing at once, and tumbling over one another, and 
interrupting one another in their anxiety to tell 
her of their adventures ; and all too hungry and 
excited to remember what her feelings must have 
been, waiting for them on the dark beach, 

She thought no more of her new friend till 
she had fed and warmed and listened to the 
children and got them all safe in bed, and then 
the plaid lying on the floor recalled him to her 
mare It bore unmistakable marks of having 
been dragged up from the beach; and as she 
shook the sand and pebbles out of it and folded 
it up, she felt how ill-mannered and ungrateful 
she must have seemed not even to have said 


‘Good-night.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Not chance of birth or place has made us friends, 
Being oftentimes of ditferent tongues and nations, 
But the endeavour for the self-same ends, 
With the same hopes and fears and aspirations. 
NGFELLOW. 
After this very informal introduction, the ac- 
quaintance between Sage and Owen Ludlow 
ripened rapidly, till it reached what, I think, 
might almost be dignified by the name of friend- 
ship. But friendship has such different mean- 
ings to different minds, ie | to many people 
a very poor, cold-blooded, formal, convenient 
sort of concern, with no obligations, and few 
advantages, demanding no sacrifices, capable of 
being dropped at any moment without a pang of 
regret, or resumed when convenient without any 
perceptible feeling of pleasure. And to others it 
means something infinitely rich and pure and 
unselfish and noble, lasting till death and beyond 


some mix it up and confound it with love, and 
these would smile incredulously at the idea of 
friendship between a girl and a man, even a man 
with gray hair like Owen Ludlow and with fifty 
years behind him, with perhaps enough romance 


these will recognise the meeting on the beach as 


tions. 
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it, patient, sympathetic, and enduring. And again . 


in them to last the threescore years and ten ; and \ 
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the beginning of the love passages which occur 
in most stories in fiction or real life, as they will 
no doubt in this. 

I almost wish, indeed, that it were so, for I 

think the course of true love might have run 
very smoothly and sunnily at little Scar, and Sage 
have been spared some very tempestuous passages 
in her young life ; and Ludlow might have found 
a pleasant, mild, autumnal happiness in a young 
wile. 
How beautiful some of the autumn days are, 
with the sun shining on the many-tinted foliage, 
and the frosty dew in the meadows, and the calm 
fall of the leaves from the branches on the golden 
heaps on the ground! and I think Ludlow’s love 
for might have been as sweet and peaceful 
and fair. But to one who has known the beauty 
of spring with its pure, sweet, budding loveliness, 
with the tender green and the soft young flowers, 
and the love-songs of the birds, autumn’s beauty 
never seems perfect. 

And do not you know, reader, the difference 
between the scent of the autumn violets you 
pick from among the dead leaves, while a bright- 
eyed robin eyes you silently from the branch 
above; and those in the spring, that peep out 
under the bare hedges with such a small flower 
that you can hardly believe all the fragrance 
comes from that Tittle scrap of blue, telling you 
of winter being over, and spring and hope and 
love and the singing of birds come ? 

Well, anyhow, I do not think Owen Ludlow 
ever could have loved any one again as he did 
Katharine in the spring-time of his life; and 
I do not think anything short of that would 
have been worthy to offer to Sage; so it was 
very fortunate that such a thing never entered 
the head of either of them. But when, in after- 
times, they went back to the beginning of their 
friendship, they always dated it from that night, 
when, I suppose, the sympathy which is the soul 
A friendship flashed from one heart to the 
other. 

The next morning, while the Merridews were 
at breakfast—rather a late breakfast, from having 
been up so late the night before—Mr Ludlow 
came to the door with easel and all the parapher- 
nalia for sketching over his shoulder, and looked 
in at the little party gathered round the two 
uneven tables with such a friendly eye, that Sage 
forgot the elaborate apologies she had prepared 


— 


for her rudeness of the night before. 

‘Well, he said, ‘you don’t look any the worse 
for your adventures. But I don’t expect you 
will be off trawling again to-day, so I want you 
all to come up and have tea with me.—I want 
to show you my sketches about here,’ he said to 

, who had told him last night of her in- 
effectual attempts in the same direction, not 
realising that he was ‘the painter gentleman as 
lived up to Scar Cliff Farm and made pitchters,’ 
. ares Mrs Rockett had told her a good 

ea 

The boys looked a little aghast at this sudden 
return to civilised life, and at having a jolly fine 
afternoon and evening spoilt while they sat u 
in their Sunday suits and ate thin bread an 
butter—or, anyhow, turned down their trousers, 
which at Scar were chronically tucked up to the 
knee—and put on clean collars ; and Dennis gave 
a kick of much meaning under the table, nearly 


succeeding in upsetting that somewhat rickety 
article. 

Owen Ludlow rightly interpreted this demon- 
stration, not having lost his sympathy with boys, 
as some men do almost before they have left 
school themselves. 

‘You had better come in all your oldest 
clothes,’ he said, ‘for they’re clearing out a barn 
up there, and there are a heap of rats, if you like 
to have a hand in their destruction.’ 

Are there any boys in the world who do not 
like a rat-hunt, or fancy they should, if they had 
the chance ? 

Dennis, Nigel, and Will would have rather 
died than confess that their exploits in this 
direction had been confined to the pursuit of a 
mouse in the back kitchen at home ; and Dennis 
inquired knowingly if they had any good dogs 
up at the farm, and proposed to borrow Mrs 
Rockett’s dog Joe, which was as sharp as a 
needle, ‘and well bred too, Dennis hazarded, 
not knowing, as Mr Ludlow may have done, its 
mongrel pedigree. 

‘So we really met before last night,’ Mr Lud- 
low said. ‘I thought your voice was familiar to 
me. I have such a memory for voices, even more 
than for faces, and I was trying last night to fit 
your voice to some face I knew, and felt quite 
puzzled.’ 

‘And I did not know till I had got home that 
you were Mr Ludlow; and Mrs Rockett said it 
must have been you. I don’t think if I had 
known who it was, I should have told you about 
my miserable little sketches. You must have 
laughed at me.’ 

‘No; that I didn’t. I don’t think one artist 
ever laughs at another; and it is so pleasant to 
meet any one who understands ; and I came this 
morning on purpose to ask if you would like to 
come and sketch that jolly, old Scar Point. I’ve 

inted the old fellow at all times and seasons— 
in sunshine and shadow, storm and calm, winter 
and summer ; and there’s always something fresh 
to be got out of him. And, do you know? every 
one sees something different in him. I got quite 
a revelation from just a glimpse at a pencil sketch 
a young lady was making one day on half a sheet 
of note-paper. I worked for a fortnight from that 
idea, though I fancy she tore up the attempt in 
despair before she went back to Shingle; and 
she was voluble in her apologies for her failure, 
when I asked to look at it. There’s such a lot 
of vanity mixed up in that self-depreciation !—I 
came here five years ago with my knapsack on 
my back just for a night, and I have stopped here 
off and on ever since. My friends harangue me 
on the folly of my conduct; and sometimes I 
return to the haunts of men and try to forget 
him. But the first windy night, when the wind 
comes with a burst and a rattle against my 
windows, though I may be in the most congenial 
company in the world, I begin to think of the 
spray leaping up against his rugged face, and 
the moonlight through the hurrying clouds play- 
ing hide-and-seek on his rough sides and noble 
old head. And the sunshine serves me the same 
trick, and allures me away from the most literary 
and artistic company; and I am sick for the 
sight of the red and gray and slate and orange 
that the sun brings out on him, and the green 
seaweed on the rocks at his feet in the silver sea, 
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and his cap of golden gorse against the blue sky. 
—Come along, Tittle girl, and see what you can 
make of him. 

‘Mayn’t I watch how you do it?” 

‘No; that ends in nothing. It’s like the con- 
jurers, don’t you know? who always begin their 
entertainment by pretending to show their audi- 
ence how to do a trick. it is so simple; you 
have only to do as he does—just to twist up a 
cone of paper and shake it, and the paper flowers 
come dropping out, pink, blue, and green all over 
the place. I don’t mean to say that there’s any 
magic or even sleight-of-hand in my perform- 
ances ; but it’s like watching conjuring to watch 
any one else painting, only in this case the con- 
jurer can’t instead of won’t show you how he 
does it.’ 

Owen Ludlow, from living so much alone, had 
fallen into a way of soliloquising; and in the 
early days of his friendship with ry a their 
conversations were very one-sided ; and he went 
wandering on a great deal more to himself than 
to her, going sometimes so far away from the 
little, grave-faced maiden at his side, that her eyes 
would grow round and large with bewilderment ; 
and he would come back with a start to amused 
consciousness of the incongruity between his talk 
and its auditor. 

And sometimes he would make her talk and 
describe all the events of her life—they were not 
very many, to be sure—and tell him of Dr 
Merridew and the hero that the shabby, hard- 
worked, little doctor appeared in the eyes of his 
young daughter ; and of the life taken up with 
trifles, as most lives are, and full of small homely 
details, which, described by a loving tongue, made 
> a picture like a Dutch interior, which is full 
of charm to an appreciative eye, and yet nothing 


more than — can see any day in any cottage 


kitchen in Holland. 

‘You are not a bit like Kitty or the boys,’ he 
said once, when she had been describing some 
episode of home-life, and he had been watching 
the small, delicate face lighting up with expression 
into a beauty which it did not really possess of 
itself. Kitty and the boys were all of one 
t round-faced, with soft apple-colouring on 
their cheeks ; and brown, wide-apart eyes under 
straight brows, that easily fell into a frown ; and 
heavy liair without any wave or curl, shading in 
Kitty’s case to red at the tips. in 

e’s eyes were gray, with dark rings in them, 
curled lashes ; and her and 
curled wherever it could escape from its plaits ; 
and her little pointed chin gave quite a different 
character to her face. 

*I am like my mother,’ she answered. 

‘And the others like your father, I suppose ?” 

‘No ; Nigel is a little like father, but not much. 
It is more in his manner than his face. No ; they 
are like mother.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand, then,’ he said, 
‘why you are not more alike.’ 

She laughed at his mystification. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, ‘that is because my mother and mother are 
different people.’ And then she told him of ‘my 
mother,’ and of her early death, and of the baby 
girl left to the struggling, young ¢octor. 

‘He says I was 
often talk of those days; but when he does, he 


is only comfort. He doesn’t 


over his grief when my mother went if it had 
not been for me. I was a horrid, fretty, little 
thing ; but he always had me in his room at 
night, and sometimes he would walk up and 
down with me all night.—Fancy that, when he 
was working hard all day! He says I was a 
sort of counter-irritant. it ’s nice to have done 
him good, even though it was only like a 
mustard plaster or a blister. He had all his 
meals with a foot on the rocker of my cradle; 
and even now he says sometimes he feels after 
it with his foot at dinner unconsciously ; and he 
t so used to making up medicine with me under 
is arm, that he only uses one hand now for 
things that he could do better with two.’ 

How different people are! Owen Ludlow 
thought as he listened, certainly what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. ‘ How old 
are you, 2 

‘Twenty, last May.’ 

‘Then it was in May your mother died ?” 

‘Yes ; and they had only been married a little 
over a year, in the April of the year before, 
Father says it was such a beautiful year—there 
never has been one like it since. They were so 

r, they could not afford to go into the country 
or any time; but they would go out for a day 
just a little way out of London; and he says 
there never have been such beautiful summer 
days as these were that year—even in Dalston it 
was lovely.’ 

‘Yes,’ Owen Ludlow said ; ‘it was my beautiful 
year too, little Sage. There never has been, 
never can be such another! How strange that 
two lives should have run so parallel as your 
father’s and mine, for we must have been married 
the same month, and had the same length of 
perfect happiness allowed us.’ 

It was the first time he had spoken of his 
marriage, though he had told her many stories 
of his life at home and abroad before and since 
that time ; and she listened with that sympathetic 
silence that is more conducive to further con- 
fidences than any expressions of interest or pity. 
He told her more about Katharine than he had 
ever told any one, bringing out one tender memory 
after another, over which those twenty years 
seemed hardly to have scattered any of time’s dust, 
or to have faded the colours or blurred the 
delicate outlines. 

‘And you had not even a poor, little, fretting 
baby to be a comfort to you !’ she said pitifully. 

‘Yes. he said; ‘even in that point your 
father’s life and mine ran side by side ; there was 
a little baby girl ; but I’—— 

He stopped, with a sudden realisation of how 
he had cast away what might have been, what 
Dr Merridew had indeed found, his greatest 
comfort. That baby, whom he had found so 
uninteresting, and such an oppressive burden, 
would now hove been a grown-up girl like this 
one, who sat listening with such tenderly sym- 
pathetic eyes. She might have been just such 
another gentle, sweet, iittle girl, with perhaps the 
likeness to her mother, the very idea of which he 
had scouted as applied to the baby. She might 
have had the same unassuming enthusiasm for art 
as Sage, making her as congenial and sympathetic 
a companion. She might have had the same 
eg admiration for him that Sage had for her 
ather. 


& says that he doesn’t think he could ever have got 
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‘But you lost her, Sage softly ended the 
unfinished sentence. 

‘Yes, I lost her, he answered, with his voice 
full of a deep regret, which brought sudden tears 
into Sage’s eyes, thinking of a little grave. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


THERE are two police forces in Ireland—the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, and the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The former is confined altogether 
to Dublin and the surrounding townships, and is 
not unlike the city police of some of the large 
English towns. It has no connection with the 
‘R. LC.’ as the Royal Irish Constabulary is 
popularly called; and the latter may be nearly 
altogether regarded as a rural force, the vast 
majority of its members being stationed in the 
small towns and villages—nay, even in man 
laces where there are few or no houses at al 
his police force has now been in existence for 
nearly seventy years ; but of course great changes 
have taken place in it since its first establishment. 
It may be said to have been put on a permanent 
basis in the year 1837, when the existing police 
forces of the four provinces—till then separate 
and distinct—were united under one head and 
central control. Since then, that force has been 
the chief engine for maintaining the civil govern- 
ment of Ireland; and its duties have increased 
every year as new laws have been made for the 
better government of that country ; and it now 
performs many duties which at its first establish- 
ment were carried out by the bailiffs, coastguards, 
excise officers, or by the revenue police. For 
instance, the R. I. C. is now employed in taking 
the census every tenth year—in collecting the 
agricultural statistics annually —in issuing and col- 
lecting voting-papers for the poor-law guardians, 
The inspection of weights and measures and food 
and drugs is now performed by members of the 
Force in country districts. The distribution of 
money, &c., for the relief of the poverty-stricken 
uarters in Ireland was mainly undertaken by 
them also. Nay, one of the last occupations 
which the Constabulary were set to do i the 
late Government was the task of distributing well- 
bred ‘roosters’ amongst the poor farmers in the 
backward parts of the country; and the police 
were enjoined not to bestow their ‘ charges’ among 
the destined receivers till the latter annihilated the 
native cockerel. 

The R. I. C. numbers at present nearly 
thirteen thousand strong ; in peaceful times, this 
number is reduced to about twelve thousand. 
The Force is semi-military and semi-police, being 
equipped and drilled to a great extent in military 
fashion ; while its duties are nearly altogether of 
a civil nature nowadays—though in emergencies, 
bodies of police may be called upon to act like 
portions of a regiment of soldiers. The police are 
armed with the Snider rifle and bayonet, and 
with ball-cartridge and buckshot for grave emer- 
gencies : whilst their more usual, but very often 
as effective weapon is the baton or truncheon. 
Their uniform is somewhat similar to that of the 
rifle regiments—dark tunic and trousers, belt and 
helmet or forage cap. The rank and file are all, 
with rare exceptions, natives of Ireland—though 
it is not necessary that they should be so—and 
ure chiefly recruited from the farming class. The 


majority of the officers, too, are Irishmen; but 
there is a fair sprinkling of Englishmen amongst 
them. A candidate for the R. I. C. must be of 
respectable parents and character—between nine- 
teen and twenty-five years of age—not less than 
five feet nine inches in height, with corresponding 
chest measurement. He must not only be un- 
married when entering the Force, but must wait 
for seven years before he can be allowed to marry. 
He must be able to read and write fairly well, 
and have some knowledge of arithmetic. On 
passing the literary and physical examination 
in his native county, he is put on the list of 
eligible candidates ; and when his time comes, 
he is called up for training to the R. I. C. Depét 
in the Phenix Park, near Dublin. Here he is 
drilled like a soldier, and schooled in police 
duties for about six months, at the termination of 
which he is sent out to some county to do his duty 
as a fully-fledged policeman. No man is allowed 
to serve in a county where he has any relatives 
or connections, 

The arrangements of the Irish police differ 
from those of the English county police forces. 
Each English county has a special force of its 
own, unconnected with those of other counties. 
Ireland outside Dublin is kept in order by 
only one police force, and its officers and men 
are being constantly transferred from one county 
to another as the public service requires. The 
chief of the R. I C. is called the Inspector- 
general, and there are immediately under him one 
Deputy and two Assistant-inspectors general, all of 
whom reside permanently in Dublin, where their 
headquarters are at the Castle. Next comes the 
Depédt Force, at the head of which is the Com- 
mandant, and under him are an Adjutant, Barrack- 
master, Schoolmaster, and Surgeon. There is 
also a Riding-master for the instruction of the 
mounted portion of the Force. All these belong 
to the ‘Staff’? There is also a Bandmaster an 
an excellent band, which was second to none in 
Ireland some years ago. At the Depdt there are 
about two hundred and fifty men permanently 
stationed, forming the ‘Reserve,’ and about forty 
of these are mounted. Besides this force, there 
are generally about two hundred recruits there up 
for training. Then there are thirty-six County 
Inspectors, cach of whom has charge of a county, 
or of half of the largest counties, and resides in 
the most central, and generally the chief town of 
his county. He is responsible to the Inspector- 

eneral for the discipline and efficiency of the 
orce under his control, and to the Government 
for the state of his county. The county is divided 
according to its size into a number of portions 
called districts, each of which is under the charge 
of a District Inspector, residing in the most 
convenient station of his district, for the state of 
which he is accountable to the County Inspector, 
and having under his command about fifty men, 
scattered through the district in small parties. 
Each district is again subdivided into subdistricts, 
over each of which is stationed a Head-constable 
or Sergeant, in charge of from four to six or more 
men, according to the size and state of his ‘ baili- 
wick.’ These small parties live in ‘barracks,’ 
centrally situated—generally in obscure villages, 
sometimes on bleak moors or mountains or such- 
like remote places. Each party has to look after 
the peace of its subdistrict, which contains all that 
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portion of country comprised within a circle having 
a circumference of about twenty to thirty miles, of 
which the barracks may be regarded as the centre. 
Besides these barracks, there are in disaffected 
arts of the country ‘huts’ inhabited by police 
for the special protection of persons who have 
for some reason rendered themselves obnoxious 
to their neighbours, and on whose persons or 
roperty outrages are likely to be committed. 
Tt is the duty of such police-parties to possess 
a good local nswiedge of all the persons and 
places in their neighbourhood, so as to be ready 
to act on that knowledge at any time; they 
must also be acquainted with their duties as set 
forth in Acts of Parliament, and in rules and 
regulations issued from time to time from head- 
quarters for their guidance. 

The Head-constable or sergeant in charge of 
a party is responsible for the drill, discipline, and 
general efficiency of the constables under him, 
and also for the peace of his subdistrict. He has 
constantly to furnish returns and reports to his 
District Inspector. He has also to keep the 
station records and books; and as these ‘office’ 
duties are numerous and occasionally somewhat 
intricate, he must be possessed of some literary 
ability. He has also to arrange for the outdoor 
work of his party and to see that it is properly 
done. He must be capable of thinking and acting 
for himself in cases of emergency, when time does 
not admit of communicating with and receiving 
orders from his superiors. He must immediately 
visit the scene outrage, make inquiries, 
and report without delay to the District In- 
spector. 

The first duty learned by the constable—the 
lowest grade of the Force—is obedience in carry- 
ing out the orders of his superiors ; but, like his 
sergeant, he is often in a position in which he 
has no one from whom to receive orders, and so 
must act on his own responsibility. He must 
keep himself clean and smart in appearance ; 
his arms and accoutrements must be always 
serviceable and in good order; and he must be 
ever ready to turn out for a sudden call of duty. 
He has to do his share of patrolling, execute 
warrants, serve summonses, attend on and carry 
out the orders of the magistrates, and, in short, 
he has to perform all the ordinary duties of a 
policeman anywhere. 

The thorough local knowledge which a party 
should possess, and on which great stress is laid 
in selecting a good policeman, is chiefly gained 
by constant patrolling through the whole of 
a subdistrict. There are never fewer than two 
policemen on a patrol, and the durations and 
duties of patrols vary much according to those 
a gd arts of Ireland where they are per- 
ormed, The party must make themselves fully 
acquainted with all that is happening and going 
to <4 om in their neighbourhood; and day 

trols have a good opportunity of obtaining this 

nowledge by mixing and conversing—nay, even 
‘gossiping ’—with the people whom they chance 
to meet. Night patrols generally confine them- 
selves to watching suspected characters and locali- 
ties, and protecting obnoxious persons ; and have 
frequently to remain in ambush in the open air 
for many hours, perhaps in the depth of winter, 
exposed to the fury of the elements in an incle- 


ment climate. Sometimes they may be sheltered 


from rain and wind by a hedge, haystack, or 
fence—commonly called a ‘ditch’ in Ireland— 
and often they have no shelter. There are 
occasions, too, when such patrols have to be per. 
formed at considerable distances from the et 
racks, and sometimes over bogs or moors or acrogs 
mountains ; so that in bad weather, which is the 
rule rather than the exception in Ireland, they 
are productive of great hardship—in many cases 
of loss of health, and in not a few instances death 
has resulted from such exposure. Besides this 
important duty of patrolling, which averages 
from four to six hours daily, ‘beat’ duty has to 
be performed in towns and large villages in a 
manner similar to the beat duty in English towns, 
where the class of offences is somewhat alike. 

Whenever fairs or large markets are held in 
towns, the police have to attend in force, to 
prevent rows and faction fights, which latter are 
now, however, dying out, though they used to be 
common occurrences after fairs not many years 
ago. Between the years 1830 and 1840 sudden 
tumults and daring outrages occurred in Ireland, 
especially in connection with the payment of 
tithes, and on several occasions the constabulary 
were brought into violent contact with the people, 
and very often with melancholy results to both 
parties. In December 1831 an officer and thirty- 
six men, who were protecting a process-server, 
were attacked in a narrow defile by the country- 
people, and nearly half the protecting force with 
their officer were murdered on the spot, the 
survivors narrowly escaping with their lives. 
Shooting at the police was not an uncommon 
occurrence even in recent years. In a remote 
part of Ireland a school Inspector was examining 
a class of children in Scripture, and coming to 
the story of Moses he asked : ‘Why did Moses flee 
from Egypt?’ None of the class could answer 
till he came to a iittle fellow at the end, who 
suddenly seemed struck with a brilliant idea, and 
piped out: ‘’Cos he shot a peeler, sir!’ This 
story shows how the ‘young idea’ identified 
Moses with the flying Fenian, and the Egyptian 
taskmaster with the ‘ peeler.’ 

The pay of a constable in the R. I. C. varies 
from about a pound to twenty-seven shillings and 
sixpence a week, according to the number of 
years he has served. His increases on pro- 
motion ; and if he attains to the rank of Head- 
constable, he receives about two pounds a week. 
There are also various allowances which amount 
to something in the year. An unmarried con- 
stable ‘messes’ with the rest of his unmarried 
comrades, and this ‘messing’ costs him about 
thirty-five shillings a ss and as there is, 
practically speaking, very little, if any, other 
necessary expenditure, he can, if thriftily inclined, 
save what is to him a considerable sum after some 
years’ service. 

The officers of the Irish constabulary are 
appointed partly by competition and partly by 
the promotion of a limited number of head-con- 
stables from the ranks. Every year the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland nominates about six 
gentlemen for each vacancy, and the literary 
examination for the vacant appointments is con- 
ducted by the Civil Service Commissioners. The 
candidates must be unmarried, between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-six, and over five feet 
six inches in height. The successful candidates 
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are sent to the Depdt for training in drill and 
police duties generally ; and after half a year 
there, or sometimes more, they must pass a 
further examination before being sent down to 
the country to take charge of a district. Their 

y and allowances then amount to about £250 
per annum, and gradually rise till after about 
twenty years’ service, when the income of a 
District Inspector is about £450. His pro- 
motion to the rank of County Inspector is of 
course accompanied by a further increase in 


MThe duties of a District Inspector are many 
and various, and he has no easy time in a 
disturbed district. He must inspect all the 
stations in his district once every month in the 
daytime, and sometimes at night. He must attend 
every petty sessions held in his district, where he 
has the conduct of all the most important crimi- 
nal cases. He must visit immediately the scene of 
any outrage, no matter how trivial, occurring in 
his district : he must be on the alert with regard 
to occurrences likely to disturb the peace, and 
be ready to afford his superiors the fullest in- 
formation on every matter connected with his 


district. He must take command of parties of | 


his men when engaged in preserving order at 
races, fairs, and meetings of large numbers of 
people ; and he has sometimes, at a moment's 
notice, to proceed in charge of a detachment of 
men to a distant part of the country, where he 
may be absent for weeks, or even months, as the 
circumstances of the case may require. He has 
also a fair average amount of office-work to 
perform 

Another duty that he is enjoined to perform 
is perhaps the most difficult of all—to ‘keep 
in touch’ with all the local magistrates. As 
these latter include ‘all sorts and conditions’ of 
men, who occasionally differ from one another 
on very trivial points, and some of whom are 
very often inclined to differ with the police, it 
is no easy task for a _police-officer—especially 
if he has a temper—to avoid falling foul of some 
of ‘their worships’ at the local bench or elsewhere. 
Happy is the ‘D. I, who is able to keep on the 
even tenor of his way without coming into col- 
lision with any of these rustic magnates. 

Though there are some unpleasant drawbacks 
in the life of a police-officer in Ireland, on the 
whole his life is pleasant, and no wonder that 
there are so many applications for nomina- 
tions for the vacancies, He can always take part 
in any of the sports of the neighbourhood ; and 
indeed in a quiet district, except for occasional 
routine duties and a limited income, he is like a 
local country gentleman. Some of them have 
their lines cast in very pleasant places—some in 
just the reverse ; but there is always this consola- 
tion for the latter—that they are not likely to be 
long stationed in a disagreeable locality. As a 
rule, a police-officer is allowed to remain at a 
station for about five years—sometimes longer, 
sometimes shorter ; and then, if they wish it, or if 
the exigences of the public service require, they 
a pack up their traps and seek ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new. . 

The Royal Irish Constabulary have a splendid 
record. In the trying times of their early estab- 
lishment they encountered many difficulties nobly 
and successfully, and gradually won their way 


into the public esteem, Their reputation is not 
confined to Ireland alone. Their fame has 
reached those regions wherever the ‘ Union-jack’ 
flies, and wherever the English language is spoken. 
Over and over again have Irish constables, by 
special > gone out to England’s colonies to 
instruct the native police forces there, where 
they have risen to positions of dignity and trust, 
and have nobly maintained the credit of their 
old Force at home, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.—THREE INTERVIEWS. 


GEORGE snatched a morsel of lunch at the bar 
of the Refreshment Room on his arrival at the 
London terminus, and then he drove to his 
father’s at Rutland Gate. There had been a 
luncheon party, and the guests were driving away 
as George drove up. It struck three o’clock as he 
entered his father’s house with beating heart. 

‘What’s up, my lad?’ asked Suffield, meeting 
his son in the hall, and glancing at the port- 
manteaus being handed down from the roof of 
the cab. 

‘Come, father,’ said George, ‘and let us talk 
quick.—Let these traps be left in the hall, he 
said to the wondering footman : ‘I don’t expect to 
sleep here to-night.’ 

His father led the way into the library, and 
turned, saying, ‘Well, my lad ?” 

‘Let us sit down, father, together,’ said George, 
setting his handbag on the table and taking a 
seat. ‘I have discovered something that has made 
it necessary I should come to see you at once.’ 

‘Oh,’ said his father, ‘you have found some- 
thing at last! I thought there should be some- 
thing more than the plans for Daniel to run off 
with.— But go on.’ 

‘I have to confess, father, that I have been 
speculating largely in cotton,’ 

‘Ha! You have!’ 

‘I wanted to make our firm the biggest of its 
kind, and I wanted to make a good provision 
for the time when I might marry Bell.’ 

‘You did evil, my son, and expected good to 
come.’ 

‘I had read of a baker in France that developed 
an enormous business, because he determined not 
to deal with flour-agents: he imported all the 
flour and grain he could use, and his business 
grew till he had a whole fleet of ships owned by 
himself at work for him. “Now,” I thought, 
“that’s what we should do! We ought to import 
all our own cotton.” I began small efforts in 
buying very early, though much did not happen 
till the beginning of the season in September. 
But as soon almost as I knew him, that Daniel 
had tempted me with his knowledge of Indian 
cotton, and led me on.’ 

Suttield groaned. ‘The black man,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘led me on! It’s an excuse, lad, as old as 
Adam !’ 

‘Am I trying to excuse myself? said George. 
‘I don’t wish to, father. I am responsible and 
to blame. I only meant to show you how it all 
came about. Daniel was indeed very clever. He 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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knew all the varieties of Indian cotton, and he 
had picked up with a Parsee who dealt in them. 
—You remember Tanderjee ?’ 

‘Another black man!’ groaned his father. ‘I 
wouldn’t trust one o’ them !’ 

‘Tanderjee knew all about the shipments and 
the agents of Bombay, and between them, Daniel 
and he made one or two very profitable move- 
ments. But they had very little money.’ 

‘Daniel, I suppose, would have had none at all 
if it hadn’t been for Uncle Harry ?’ 

‘No. So Tanderjee came to me with a proposal, 
first, that I should help him with money and 
share in his profits, and afterwards, that I should 
advance money on consignments at a reduced price 
to enable them to be shipped.’ 

‘I see it all! Isee it all! It has been done 
before, my lad. A kind of confidence trick. 
They show you good samples, and get you to 
advance good money, and then they deliver 
rubbish !—Go on, my lad.’ 

‘I advanced three-fourths once or twice. There 


seemed very little risk in that, you know, father. 
Indian cotton has for a good while shown a 
better average of quality than American, and it is 
so well packed that there is hardly any fear of 
damage or loss by fire or water.’ 

*Go on,’ 

‘But the last time he asked me to give him a 
cheque, instead of making the common arrange- 
ment to be drawn upon.’ 

‘Confidence trick again !’ 

‘Yesterday, I was told that the first half of the 
consignment had arrived in dock,’ George dog- 
gedly continued, ‘and on examination proved not 
worth more than twopence a pound. 

‘What had you paid for iu? 

‘Fivepence.’ 

‘And for how much did you give him a 
cheque ?” 

‘Seven thousand five hundred.—Now I find 
Tanderjee has disappeared as well as Daniel.’ 
‘Oh, ho! He’s gone, too, is he? 

together—are they ?’ 

‘I suspect so—and gone, I should think, to 
Bombay. Where else should they have gone 
with the designs for the patent machines ?’ 

‘I’ve been thinking,’ said his father, ‘they 
might have been taken straight to Germany for 
the machines to be manufactured at once and sent 
on to Bombay ; but there’s no doubt it’s Bombay 
the whole business is meant for.—But, now, 
my lad, 1 suppose you’ve come proposing to do 
something 

‘Find how they have gone, and follow them! 
That’s what I propose to do,’ 

hs Follow them yourself? Where’s the good of 
that ? 

‘Not so much for the sake of the money 
Tanderjee has gone off with—though that’s a 
good deal!—as because of the plans. As you 
have yourself said, father, they might take them 
to an engineer at once. However, l’ve been such 
a fool, I’m ready to defer to your opinion of what 
I should do.—But I’ve something else I must tell 
you first, father,’ continued George with evident 
reluctance. ‘I’m engaged now in cotton trans- 
actions along with Gorgonio.’ 

‘What? In that cornering game of his that 
I’ve heard of 


Gone 


become responsible for the payment of differences 
and so on.’ 

‘You have ?—You scamp, George! You incor- 
rigible seamp! To think that son o’ mine should 
ever have a hand in the wickedest kind o’ thing 
that’s done in business!’ He gazed at his son 
with an anger and sternness of demeanour thie 
like of which his son had never seen before. 

* aes thing in business, father? How 
so 

‘Hast thought o’ th’ other men ruined when 
a corner succeeds ?—o’ th’ mills stopped, or put 
on half-time, wi’ forcing up prices 2’ 

‘No. I hadn’t thought of these things.’ 

‘Then,’ said his father, ‘it’s time thou did, 
lad ! Thou ‘dst better get out o’ that corner at 
once ! 

‘I can’t, father—until the end of the month; 
the transactions are open till the 3lst of Jan- 
uary 

‘Get out at once, I tell tha!—and save thy 
character wi’ all honest men !’ 

‘But just think what will happen! Prices 
will go down with a rush, and we shall lose over 
one hundred thousand pounds !’ 

‘A hundred thousand! Good heavens !—But 
I might ha’ guessed a man cannot back a cotton 
corner all by himself for less! But it must be 
done, lad, to save thy character and my own! 
I was an owd fool to trust tha wi’ so much! 
—But thou hast run thy rig, and now thou’dst 
better go thy ways !—Thy mother and I'll ha’ to 
go back to work and see what we can do!’ 

The father rose, stood with his back to the 
fireplace, and gazed with absent mind at the 
haughty lords of Padiham that glared on him 


thoroughly humbled. He beat his foot on the 
oats and his lip quivered. 

‘Don’t speak to me like that, father!’ said 
he. ‘I’ve made a tremendous mistake, but I 
meant no harm !’ 

‘I believe they a’ say that, lad!—But go thy 
ways 

‘Here’s a hundred pounds I drew to-day, 
father, said George, putting his purse on the 
table—‘ to go after those black men with: don’t 
you want me to take that? Don’t you want me 
to go?’ 

‘Take it; take it. A little more or less don’t 
matter. Take it, and do as tha likes wi’ it !— 
and go where tha likes !’ 

‘Don’t be so hard, father,’ said George. ‘ Don’t 
take my hope away! The bitterest thing to me 
is that if I don’t save this, 1’ll have lost money 
that you and mother have worked hard to win! 
And don’t 
It will 


Bid me go for your sake, father! 
burst the corner up at once, father! 
cripple your business !’ 

‘Thou’dst best leave thy corner and thy 
Gorgonio to me, lad! And go and make what 
thou can o’ thy black men !’ 

‘I don’t care for myself!’ pleaded George. 
‘I only want to show that I can do something! 
—that I am fit to be trusted!’ And the young 
man laid his face on his arm and sobbed. 

‘There, lad, there!’ said his father, laying 
his hand on his son’s shoulder and giving him 
an affectionate grip, while his lip trembled. 
‘Let’s say no more, but make what we can o’t. 


* Yes, father. He has no money; and I have 


When a’ is said and done, thou’rt my own son, 


from the opposite wall. The young man 
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and my only one, and what’s mine is thine! 
Come, lad, come! Let’s shake hands!’ And 
they shook hands, while the father said: 
‘Thou’rt not a bad lad, but thou’rt a fool, 
George !’ 

At that moment Mrs Suffield entered, and 
exclaimed to George: ‘What’s all this? I sup- 
pose your mother is of no account in the house 
now ? 

‘What dost think, Joan?’ said Suffield. ‘Here’s 
our George been trying to make a cotton 
corner !’ 

‘Weill, and what if he has, my dear?’ said his 


wife. 

‘Ah! What if he has? And what if he loses 
his character there, and all th’ brass into th’ 
bargain ? 

‘No! never!’ exclaimed George’s mother, kiss- 
ing him. ‘He’s not such a bad lad !’ 

‘Father will tell you all about it, mother, 
said George seriously. ‘I must run to see 
Isabel.’ 

As he went out, a telegram was handed to him. 
It was from his bankers, It declared that twelve 
of the notes whose numbers had been sent had 
been handed into the Bank of England and 
exchanged for a draft upon the Oriental Bank, 
Bombay, on December 27th, by a dark man who 
looked like a native of India. 

‘Daniel or Tanderjee,’ said George; and re- 
eg to put the telegram into his father’s 

nds, 


Isabel sat waiting for him in a condition of 
great agitation. is morning telegram had 
assigned no reason for the hasty journey and the 
urgent request for an interview ; so she wondered 
if by any means, oceult or other, he had learned 
or divined her desire to be free of her engage- 
ment to him. When he was announced she felt 
herself turn pale, and when he entered and 

ressed her hand, she trembled so violently that 

orge could not but note it. 

‘Are you ill, Bell?’ he asked with concern. 

‘No, George,’ she answered. ‘ But your sudden 
descent upon me has startled me. Is there—is 
there, she asked humnbly—so humbly that George 
was surprised at the new tone in her—‘any 
special reason for this sudden visit ?—You’ll have 
some tea?’ She rose to ring the bell—and to 
release her hand from his. 

‘I must not stay, Bell. I have come to tell 
ou something of great consequence, and then 

must be off. I have been a great fool, Bell,’ 
(Isabel clasped her hands, and trembled afresh. 
‘I have speculated in cotton very seriously ; an 
that black Daniel and another black man have 
gone off—to India, I believe—with money and 
with other things that are of such importance 
that if I don’t recover them—what with these 
and another mistake of mine—the firm will be 
crippled, if not ruined !’ 

‘Oh, my poor George!’ she cried. ‘Take m 
meer !—do! And make things right wi 
It!? 

‘My dear Bell !’ he exclaimed, rising, ‘I couldn’t 
apply a penny of your money to mend the 
trouble I’ve made by my own folly !’ 

‘Sit down, George dear,’ said she, ‘and let us 
talk of this quietly.’ ; 

‘There is no time for talk, my dear Bell!’ 


said George. ‘My father will tell you all about 
it.’ 


‘But won’t you take my money?’ said she 
almost piteously. ‘The money was designed by 
Uncle Harry for the benefit of the family, I am 
sure, if the family ever needed it. He was 
always talking to me of our family coming first. 
You will take the money—won’t you? I can 
write a cheque at once !’ 

‘Bell, my dear, you are generosity—you are 
goodness itself !—but I will not touch a penn 
of your money! I am going to succeed, or fail, 
by myself in this, Bell! 1 want to show my 
father that if I make a blunder, I can try my 
best to repair it! And I am going to find those 
black villains, even if I should have to go to 
the other side of the world!—Do you know 
Ainsworth’s address, Bell? 

‘Mr Ainsworth’s address? echoed Isabel, beset 
anew with an unaccountable alarm. 

‘I want to ask him about that letter he wrote 
to me: about the condition in which he saw 
Daniel. I was an ungrateful fool. I believe if 
I had paid attention to what he wrote me, I 
should have been saved this trouble with Daniel ! 
—Do you know, Bell, why I tore his letter up? 
I was jealous of him, Bell!’ 

Isabel had heard him confess almost as much 
before, but not so explicitly. It struck her now 
as if she had heard it for the first time: such a 
strange feeling of guilt was hanging about her 
heart. 

‘No!’ she said, scarce knowing what she said, 
and clasping her hands to restrain herself. 
‘Surely not! 

‘I was.—Now, give me his address, if you 
know it, and Jet me go.’ 

Isabel wrote the aliens with trembling fingers, 
and handed it to him, saying: ‘It is the barest 
chance that you will find him in; though he is 
as likely to be at home now as at any time.— 
And then you are going to pursue those men. 
I hope you will succeed in your quest, George !— 
I do, indeed!’ She could find nothing better— 
nothing more charged with feeling—than that 
to say : she could not belie herself. 

George looked tenderly on her, and took her 
hand. ‘Let me kiss you once, Bell, before I go.’ 

When he was gone, she sat down in a passion 
of repugnance of herself, and wrote a few lines 
to Ainsworth : 

‘My dear—George has been here. He’s in great 
trouble. I could say nothing to him of what is 
in our minds. He asked me for your address, 
You have seen him, I hope. We had better not 
meet again till this is past. It is more than I 
can endure. I cannot humiliate myself in my 
own eyes. I love you, my dear; but I will not 
be base and snatch the pleasure of seeing you— 
when that pleasure makes me ashamed. Oh, let 
me do what I think is right and honest, and 
help me to do it.—Ever your own.’ 


Alan Ainsworth sat in his old lodgings in 
Woburn Place when he was surprised to hear 
‘Mr Suffield’ announced, and amazed to see 
George walk in. 

‘I have to apologise to you, Ainsworth,’ said 
George at once, ‘for intruding on you. But I am 
in trouble and in haste—and 1 want to ask you 
particularly about what you wrote to me last 
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summer concerning that black rascal of mine, 
Daniel Trichinopoly.’ 

‘Oh, you have at last found he is a rascal, 
then?’ said Ainsworth. 

‘If I had listened to you, Ainsworth, that day 

ou said you saw him in the new mill, or even 
vod when you wrote to me, I should have been 
spared the trouble. I behaved badly ; I behaved 
like a cub ; and I ask you to forgive me.’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Ainsworth, taking the 
proffered hand, ‘I have nothing to forgive !— 
nothing!’ He said that sincerely, but somewhat 
awkwardly ; for he felt that on the whole George 
had much to forgive him.—‘In what way, may 
I ask, has his rascality developed ? 

George told him the story of his own folly and 
of Daniel’s guile as briefly as he could. 

‘And now, I see,’ said Ainsworth, ‘you want 
to trace him?” 

‘To follow and catch him, please God!’ said 
George fervently. 

: Vell, when I saw him,’ said Ainsworth, ‘he 
was just like one of those lascar fellows that are | 
sailors or stokers on the Peninsular and Oriental | 
steamers.— Was he anything of a sailor, do you 
know !’ 

‘I should say, not a bit,’ answered George. 

‘And now I think of it,’ said Ainsworth, ‘it 
must have been stoking he was dreaming of in | 
his opium sleep. I remember perfectly—it made 
a great impression on me-—the horror with which 
he talked of the fire !—the fire and the water !’ 

‘A lascar stoker on an Indian boat !’ exclaimed 
George. ‘That’s very likely. He’d think him- 
self completely hid in that way beyond thought 
of detection.—But there’s no time to be lost, 
said he, rising. 

Ainsworth insisted on accompanying him, and 
they went out together, Ainsworth longing to be 
frank and confess his love for Isabel, while he 
vainly felt how impossible it was to tell his 
companion such a thing then. They took a cab 
to Scotland Yard to find, or to hear of, the 
detective who had charge of Daniel’s case. Scot- 
land Yard had not yet discovered what had 
become of Daniel, and the two young men com- 
municated their suspicion and its basis. The sus- 

icion seemed to the official mind worth taking 
into account; and a detective was detailed to 
accompany them to the dock office of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company. There, after much 
difficulty diving into the memory of the worried 
dock-agent—for he was eaten up with business, 
that day being the sailing day of the company— 
it was elicited that a lascar answering to Daniel’s 
description, and bearing even Daniel’s name, had 
sailed that very day at noon as a stoker in the 


Travancore in place of a defaulting lascar. Was 
the agent sure that was not a week ago? George | 
asked. The agent was quite sure that none but | 
return lascars sailed a week ago. A visit to the | 
office of the company in Leadenhall Street added | 
the strengthening fact that there had sailed as a 
second-class passenger for Bombay in the Travan- 
core a Parsee, giving the name of Mookerjee. 

So much success at setting out cheered George 
beyond measure, and he was all agog to be off in 
how a successful pursuit was to 

devised he did not know, since the first port 
of call for the Travancore was Gibraltar. He 


had reckoned that, if the fugitives had sailed— 


as they might have done—the week before, he 
might have caught them up by travelling over- 
land by the mail-train to Brindisi. 

‘They have six hours’ start of us!’ exclaimed 
George, looking at his watch. 

The detective who had accompanied them from 
Scotland Yard sg ee that an authoritative 
telegram should be at once sent to the shippin 
agent at Gibraltar demanding the detention o 
one Daniel, a stoker on board of the Travancore; 
and that the other detective, who had taken charge 
of the case from the first, should journey with 
George, with warrants for the arrest of Daniel 
Trichinopoly and Mr Tanderjee. Then George 
bade ‘good-bye’ to Ainsworth, and went on to 
Rutland Gate alone. 

Arrived there, he found Lord Clitheroe waiting 
to accompany him on whatever quest he might be 
going, with a portmanteau ready packed. 

‘I happened to look in,’ said he, ‘and your 
father told me about this business—I’—he 
hastened to explain, in answer to a blush on 
George’s face—‘being almost one of the family. 
And so I made up my mind to go with you 
wherever you are going, It’s not right for a 
man to go on a sport of that sort by himself.’ 

‘It’s awfully good of you,’ said George grate- 
fully, ‘to think of coming” And he me oa all 
he had discovered. 

‘The P. & O. boat calls at Gibraltar on Tuesday 
—does it not?’ said Clitheroe. ‘Rail at once to 
Marseilles, I would suggest—and then on by sea 
or by rail, as best we can. I think I can be of 
use to you on the route.’ 

George had a word or two with his father alone 
—while Phemy took the opportunity of pressing 
Clitheroe’s hand, and murmuring, ‘ Aren’t you a 
dear!’ and then—with a basket of provision, 
which Mrs Suffield insisted they should take, 
because there was no time for dinner and her son 
had scarcely tasted food since morning—he and 
Lord Clitheroe drove away through darkness and 
fog to Charing Cross, to take the 8.15 mail-train, 
calling first at Scotland Yard for the detective 
who was to accompany them. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. 


THRovucH a smiling land, in all its summer 
beauty, we reach the old cathedral city of Canter- 
bury. From the moment in which the suburbs 
of London, with their endless rows of villas and 
patches of garden, were left behind, to that in 
which the lofty tower of the Cathedral came in 
sight, the journey has been one long succession of 
beautiful pictures. Pleasant valleys dotted with 
cattle browsing in the meadows; wooded hills 
with gray ivy-clad church towers peeping out 
here and there ; hop-grounds, orchards, and corn- 
fields ; deep cuttings of sandstone and chalk, busy 
towns, and + villages, have followed one 
another swiftly. Through this pleasant country, 
Chaucer’s pilgrims rode leisurely, more than six 
hundred years ago, on their way to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket. Fresh towns have sprung u 

since then, and many of the places through whic 

they passed have grown to six times the size they 
were then; but nature has not altered, and they 
could not have enjoyed its beauties more than 
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we have done. They entered Canterbury on the 
opposite side to that at which the traveller from 
Vistoria alights. 

Outside the station are modern houses that tell 
us it has outyrown its limit since those far-off 
times. Yet he who will may find enough traces 
of the old city as the pilgrims saw it. Here, for 
instance, not a stone’s-throw from the station 
yard, is a part of the city wall, skirting the 
picturesque Dane John gardens. This wall, with 
many gates and towers and posterns, ran all round 
the city, making a thick and solid rampart. All 
the gates but one are gone, for the citizens of 
Canterbury love not what is old; much of the 
wall has been destroyed, and what remains has 
been built upon in some places and shut out from 
view in others; but here and there it can be seen 
on the northern side of the city. 

Outside it stood the great monastery of St 
Augustine. It covered as much ground as the 


present cathedral and its precincts, Its abbots | 


and priors held vast possessions, and claimed 
equal privilege with the sister establishment 
within the walls. In its church the first five 
Archbishops of Canterbury were buried; and 
until the death of Becket riveted all eyes on the 
cathedral, its shrines and relics were unrivalled. 
Of this historic place, only the outer gateway is 
to be seen. Until the beginning of the present 
century, there were the remains of a very lofty 
tower of beautiful workmanship, called St Ethel- 
bert’s Tower ; but vandalism swept it away. Fire 
more than once destroyed the old monastic build- 
ings; Henry VIII. scattered its monks and its 
treasures, What remained of it was by turns a 
fives-court, a public-house, and a brewery; so 
that it is little wonder that there is nothing left 
to-day but the gateway. 

Strangely enough, while apathy, ignorance, and 
vandalism have united to raze to the ground 
this famous place, they have left untouched the 
church of St Martin. Perhaps its distance from 
the city may have had something to do with 
this, for it lies out beyond the monastery. But 
whatever the reason may be, modern pilgrims 
may thank a kindly fate for leaving them 
something genuinely old, and yet not a ruin. 
The church of St Martin, or at all events a part 
of it, was a Roman temple. It was made into a 
place of worship by the early Saxon Christians, 
and such it has remained ever since. The 
massive ivy-clad tower, the Roman, Norman, and 
Early English architecture, the ancient tomb in 
which the Saxon queen Bertha is said to have 
been buried, the wonderful font, the old brasses, 
the battered gravestones in the churchyard—one 
lingers over } all, lost in wonder, and is loth 
to leave them. Dean Stanley called this the 
Mother Church of England ; and without doubt 
it would be hard to find its equal. To have seen 
this fine old building is to be well repaid for the 
journey. 

There was another building outside the North- 
gate of the city in Chaucer’s time, the Hospital 
of St John, and here it still stands, its magnifi- 
cent oaken gateway black with age. But it is 
now in a busy thoroughfare, and the change from 
the bustle and noise of the street into the quiet 
secluded garden is very welcome. There is a fine 
old sixteenth-century kitchen to be seen here ; 
and the little chapel is full of interest ; but here, 


again, the vandal has been at work, destroying 
parts and marring others. 

Passing now into the city, we turn first to the 
cathedral. ‘There are many spots about the close 
from which the outside of this splendid pile can 
be studied, notably from what is known as the 
Green Court. The only sounds that reach the 
ear are the cawing of the rooks in the elm-trees 
near at hand, and the strains of the organ 
within the building ; and we can sit and sketch 
and dream as long as we like undisturbed. All 
the western part of the cathedral as it stands 
now, including the beautiful central tower, was 
built between the close of the fourteenth and the 
first quarter of the sixteenth centuries. All to 
the east of that is of even earlier date, having 
been built by William of Sens and William the 
Englishman ; and this rests upon work still earlier, 
for the crypt was built by Lanfranc, on his 
becoming Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Like the pilgrims of old, we enter the cathedral 
by the south porch, and find ourselves in the 
nave. From this we pass to the scene of Becket’s 
martyrdom, and hear the story of that memorable 
deed, committed more than seven hundred years 
ago, that made Canterbury Cathedral famous for 
all time. Changes have taken place around this 
spot ; but we need not hesitate to believe that it 
was here that the prelate turned to bay, and 
after a fierce struggle with his opponents, was 
struck down. 

In the choir and north-east transept are tombs 
of famous archbishops, some curious wall-paint- 
ings, and the desk to which the Bible was once 
chained for whomsoever would to read. Close by 
is the vestry where the richer and more fortunate 
aaa were shown the Becket relics. Under the 

omed roof of the Trinity Chapel stood Becket’s 
shrine. To this spot, from all parts of Christen- 
dom for many centuries, came kings, princes, 
nobles, rich burghers such as mine host of the 
‘Tabard’ and his goodly company, to lay their 
oblations at the feet of the saint, to do penance 
for their sins, to say their paternosters, to get a 
glimpse of the richly-jewelled shrine, to wander 
as we do round the cathedral, and so home again, 
having seen enough to last them a lifetime. 
Whether they went up and down the steps lead- 
ing to the chapel on their knees is extremely 
doubtful ; considering the numbers who under- 
took this pilgrimage every year, the wear of the 
steps by their shoes is easily accounted for with- 
out putting forward any other reason. 

Unfortunately for us, there is nothing to look 
at but a bare pavement; and it does seem a 
strange thing that in this age of restorations, no 
attempt has ever been made to restore Becket’s 
shrine. 

Next we see the tomb of Edward the Black 
Prince, with his surcoat, gauntlets, and shield 
hanging above it—a very notable monument. 
Then there is the splendid Warriors’ Chapel, full 
of stately tombs; the ancient crypt, where once 
the bodies of Becket and the Black Prince were 
buried, and where the French Refugee Church 
is still shown. The Cloisters, the Chapter-House, 
the Dark Entry, the famous Norman Staircase 
in the precincts: the day is getting old before we 
can turn our backs upon the cathedral, and even 
then we have left much unseen. 

The city is full of winding lanes and quaint 
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domestic architecture, at least three centuries old. 
In the High Street, old inns with sloping floors 
and lattice windows stand side by side with hand- 
some modern shops and offices. Indeed, the very 
lace where the pilgrims stayed is pointed out. 
t is no longer an inn, but a baby-linen shop. 
Some of them have old-fashioned names that 
half tell us their history. There is the ‘Fleur- 
de-lys, for instance, reminding us of the days 
when those emblems figured in the national 
arms. Near to this is the ‘George and Dragon,’ 
a very good specimen of the old coaching inn. 
Half-way down the High Street we cross the 
arm of the river Stour, a narrow winding stream, 
over which the houses seem to meet. 

Just here is another of those hospitals founded 
for the benefit of the poor by charitable people 
in olden times, for which Canterbury is famous. 
Eastbridge Hospital—originally intended for the 
relief of poor pilgrims—was founded many hun- 
dreds of years ago, and the present building is 
of great age. Like most of these institutions, it 
has had a chequered history, having been spoiled 
of its possessions several times and re-endowed. 
It still harbours a few pensioners, but is chiefly 
a show-place, having some remarkable wall-paint- 
ings. The Black Friars and the Gray Friars also 
had their monasteries near here, and parts of the 
old buildings are still to be seen. 

Like all cathedral cities, Canterbury is full of 
churches, most of them old, and all of them more 
or less interesting, wane | to the extent to 
which they have escaped the hands of the vandal 
and the restorer. restored church has _ its 
monuments removed from their original position 
to make way for pews, its brasses stolen, its old 
oak pulpit taken down and chopped up for fire- 
wood, and replaced by a modern stone one. In 
fact, whatever was old is carefully put out of 
sight. In Canterbury they rarely trouble them- 
selves to restore a anbees they either let it 
fall into utter ruin, or else they destroy it. 
Whether the citizens will ever see the error of 
their ways, seems very doubtful ; meanwhile, every 
year witnesses some act of vandalism. 

In St Mildred’s Church, at the bottom of Stour 
Street, near the castle, Izaak Walton was married. 
John Caxton, the brother of the famous printer, 
lies buried in St Alphage, near the pos 
and William Somner, the antiquary, to whom 
the city owes a debt of gratitude that it is never 
likely to pay—for he first wrote its history, and 
took the greatest interest in its antiquities—rests 
in the church of St Margaret, just out of the 
High Street. 

At the western end of that street is the one 
remaining gateway of the city, the Westgate. It 
is a fine stone archway, flanked on either side 
by a round tower. The walls of it are of great 
thickness, and it had loopholes for the archers and 
bowmen. It was for a long time a prison ; and 
there is a document amongst the archives of the 
city that sets out that any stranger taken for a 
crime in the city was to be committed to the 
Westgate ; and the heirs of certain persons, in 
respect of certain tenements near the gate, held 
by them of the lord of the manor, were to look 
after the prisoner by night; and the miller of 
Westgate Mill was to have charge of him during 
the day, though what he had to do with it does 
not seem quite clear; and the said lord of the 


manor was to find the fetters and cords to bind 
him with. 

Retracing our steps to the station, we pass the 
keep of Canterbury Castle. It is very similar to 
that at Rochester, which, to the honour of the 
townsmen, has been made a spot of beauty, set 
in the midst of pleasant gardens. The people of 
Canterbury have turned theirs into a coal-store 
for the gasworks. 

Dusk is closing in as we walk through the 
beautifully-kept Dane John gardens; and with 
a sigh of regret we cast a last look at the beau- 
tiful tower of the cathedral, rising above the rest 
of the city, ere a bend of the railway line shuts 
it from our view. 


THE OLD SLAVE-SHIP. 


Ir would be a matter of some little difficulty to 
say, out of the many vanished types of ships, 
which of them all was most terrible in its 
appeal to the human passions. Perhaps the 
pirate—the genuine, old-world, Jolly Roger of 
the Spanish Main—might be held to be the most 
ghastly : the convict ship, too, was rendered a 
weird and lurid spectre of the ocean by the grim 
significance of her living freight of crime and 
misery ; but, for pure tragic horror, there could 
never have gone any species of craft more fraught 
with melancholy and shocking associations than 
the slaver. To think of her is to recall stories 
of incredible barbarities perpetrated upon the 
crouching blacks, confined neck to neck down 
in the stifling ’tween decks ; along with memories 
of that horribly famous tract of waters known as 
the Middle Passage. There are plenty of men 
still alive—and younger men, too, than one might 
imagine—who can yet recollect the slaver as 
among the commonest objects of the Caribbean 
Sea. Happily for the honour of the British flag, 
we have long been out of the traffic. 

Yet there remains a weird kind of interest in 
the old slave-ship. What manner of craft was she? 
Tradition asserts her to have commonly been a 
long, low, rakish-looking schooner or polacre ; 
with masts of a loftiness and spars of a width 
to give her a prodigious spread of white wings; 
keen as a yacht in her lines; tall bulwarks, 
broken at intervals by the grinning muzzles of 
carronades ; and invariably furnished with that 
mysterious-looking object under a tarpaulin upon 
the forecastle which one knows as well as possible 
will eventually turn out to be nothing more nor 
less than a ‘long-Tom’ of heavy calibre. In the 
main, there can be no doubt that this typical 
portrait is correct. If one would know the 
character of vessel the West Indian slaver really 
was, and have a picture of her and the class of 
gentry who composed her crew, rendered with 
integrity in a highly dramatic manner, it is to be 
found to perfection in the pages of ‘Tom Cringle’s 
Log.” No man was ever better qualified than 
Michael Scott to portray the slaver ; and in that 
splendid passage of the hearty old sea-yarn which 
narrates the action with the Guineaman, he has 
given us a most graphic account of the slave- 
of his day. 

or is the type which Tom Cringle illustrates 
by any means a modern creation. In a note 


embodied in that valuable work, Lindsay’s 
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‘History of Merchant Shipping,’ is given a 
description of a slaver of 1786, as contained in 
a return upon the subject presented to Parliament 
by Mr Macpherson, This ship—with a lower 
deck 100 feet in length and 25 feet beam—when 
leaving the coast of Africa, carried, besides her 
crew, 351 men, 121 women, 90 boys, and 41 girls 
—a total of 603! She lost by death on her 
ssage 10 men, 5 women, 3 boys, and 1 girl. 

In some very entertaining notes of the voyage 
of H.M.S. ‘Thunderer’ in 1843, taken by her 
navigating master, Mr H. Davy, is a brief account 
of the later Cuban slavers. After remarking 
that in Havana and other western ports the 
slave-ships are familiar enough objects, greatly 
admired for their beauty of form, tall spars, 
and general rakish, Red-Rover-like appearance : 
how they are also abundantly well found in 
every respect, and rendered as efficient and sea- 
worthy as lavish expenditure can make them, Mr 
Davy goes on to describe how altered the system 
had become in the Mozambique, in the Brazils, 
and in the West Indies themselves, compared 
with what it formerly was, At the period of his 
writing, the Cuban slavers found it necessary 
to have recourse to every species of trickery to 
conceal their identity ; for the blue waters of the 
Mexican Gulf were studded with British cruisers 
vigilantly alert for craft with clean-swept holds 
and doubtful papers. ‘The vessels thus employed,’ 
writes Mr Davy, ‘bear the semblance of the fair- 
trading merchantmen as much as possible, being 
barques and ships from 300 to 450 tons burden, 
of American and Baltic build, and preserving the 
resemblance in paint and general appearance 
below and aloft; they are generally well found, 
and if such a word can be allowed, are the most 
comfortable ships for the slaves. The smaller 
vessels, wretched in every respect, look like 
crazy old coasters, of various forms and rigs, but 
mostly as brigs) Such are the guises that slavers 
assume in pursuit of their horrid but too lucra- 
tive traffic, from the celebrated “Venus” and 
“Secora,” to those unseaworthy craft.’ 

Captain Sir Richard Grant speaks of these two 
infamous ships, the ‘Venus’ and ‘Socorro’ (not 
‘Secora, according to Mr Davy), in the ‘ Nautical 
Magazine’ for September 1839. Arriving at 
Havana in the ‘Cornwallis’ in the year 1838, Sir 
Richard found the port crowded with slavers, 
and amongst them the two crafts already men- 
tioned, ‘The slave-vessels,’ says this lively 
writer, ‘are interspersed among the shipping on 
the Cabana shore, and are easily distinguished 
by their neat and rakish appearance. At the 
time I write there are upwards of twenty ships, 
brigs, brigantines, and a fanciful variety of 
schooners ; scarcely a day passes but that some 
of them ship out, always under the Spanish flag ; 
and others, having run their cargo, hoist the 
Portuguese colours, and come boldly in, The two 
largest and finest are the ships “Venus” and 
“Socorro,” each about 350 tons. They are much 
masted, in fact all legs and wings ; I was surprised 
at their immense topsails. They are two beau- 
tiful corvettes, pierced for twenty guns, fitted in 
most costly style, and well found. The “ Venus” 
is as sharp as our river steamers, and looks rather 
ticklish ; her best voyage she made in three 
months fourteen days, landing close to the Havana 
830 slaves. It was considered the best speculation 


that had been made for a considerable time, and 
well rewarded the proprietors, who made the 
captain a present of 20,000 dollars. The “Socorro” 
arrived, and landed near Port Mariel 570 slaves, 
upwards of 200 having died on the passage. 
I went on board just as she anchored ; she was 
very filthy, had thrown her guns overboard or 
landed them. The captain, who was a French- 
man, said they had had very bad weather. He 
was chuckling at having eluded the “ Nimrod,” 
which vessel came in about an hour after him, 

Lord Palmerston’s Bill for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, introduced and passed in 18389, 
gave great powers to the commanders of British 
war-vessels to board and overhaul any suspected 
ships. Naval officers. were empowered to detain 
and take charge of any vessel fitted with hatches 
with open gratings, instead of the closed hatches 
which are usual in merchant vessels ; divisions or 
bulkheads in the hold or on deck more numerous 
than necessary for vessels engaged in lawful 
trade; spare planks fitted for being laid down 
as a second or slave deck; shackles, bolts, or 
handcuffs ; a larger quantity of water, a greater 
number of empty casks or tanks, and a more 
numerous supply of mess-tubs or kids than was 
consistent with the requirements of the crew of 
a merchantman ; an extraordinary quantity of 
provisions, particularly rice, flour, and maize, 
unless a manifest could be produced proving it 
to be part of the cargo; and, finally, carrying 
a larger quantity of mats or matting than could 
possibly be necessary for the mere use of the 
crew. 

The result of this rigorous enactment was to 
make our cruisers more alert than ever in West 
Indian and African waters; and in the year 
following (1840), 76 vessels were taken and con- 
demned, and 3192 slaves set free. Yet the 
infamous traffic continued to be pursued with as 
great activity as ever. Englishmen may well feel 
a justifiable flush of pride on learning, from the 
returns presented to the House of Commons on 
February 26, 1850, that between the years 1840 
and 1848 British men-of-war had taken no fewer 
than 625 ships, whereof 578 had been condemned, 
and the enormous number of 38,033 slaves set at 
liberty. In proportion as they were hunted, how- 
ever, so the slavers seemed to have grown more 
defiant and daring; and on one occasion whilst 
the steam corvette ‘Pluto’ was blockading the 
mouth of the Congo, a schooner, deep with a 
cargo of blacks, came gliding down the river 
and ran boldly past the war-vessel. The crews 
of these vessels so taken were found chiefly to 
consist of Spaniards and Portuguese, Dutch and 
French Creoles, and a sort of Lingua-Franca 
men, of no nation, or rather of every nation, 
belonging nowhere, claiming no country as their 
own, and speaking all the Atlantic languages, 

In the year 1850 the British Government, 
believing that a good measure to arrest this 
detestable traffic would be by entering into 
treaties with the savage kings from whose ter- 
ritories the unhappy blacks were chiefly drawn, 
sent a mission to the sovereign of Dahomey. 
The expedition consisted of Messrs Duncan, 
Cruikshank, Winnett, Forbes, and Beecroft. As a 
result of the success they met with, we give 
a copy of a letter of which Mr Becroft was the 
bearer. The epistle, written at the sable mon- 
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arch’s dictation, ran as follows: ‘The king of 
Dahomey presents his best compliments to the 
Queen of England. The presents which she has 
sent him [chiefly umbrellas !] are very acceptable, 
and are good for his face. When Governor 
Winnett visited the king, the king told him that 
he must consult his people before he could give 
a final answer about the slave-trade. He cannot 
see that he and his people can do without it. It 
is from the slave-trade that he derives his 
principal revenue. This he explained in a long 
palaver to Mr Cruikshank. He begs the Queen 
of England to put a stop to the slave-trade 
everywhere else, and allow him to continue it. 
The king begs the Queen to make a law that no 
ships be allowed to trade at any place nearer his 
dominions than Whydah, as by means of trading- 
vessels the people are getting rich and resistin 
his authority. He hopes the Queen will sen 
him some good Tower guns and blunderbusses, 
and plenty of them, to enable him to make war.’ 
What was diplomacy to do in the face of such a 
policy ? 

On the 4th of June 1832, His Majesty’s ship 
‘Curlew,’ commanded by Captain Trotter, arrived 
off the river Nazareth, and having very good 
intelligence that a schooner, known to be a slaver, 
lay up this stream, Captain Trotter despatched 
three hate manned by forty men, armed to the 
teeth, in quest of her. After rowing all night, 
the boats got sight of the object of their pur- 
suit lying at anchor, and the better to secure 
her capture, they kept close inshore, that their 
- meg might not be perceived. By this means 
they got within a mile of her unobserved, when, 
finding it impossible any longer to conceal them- 
selves, they made a dash for the schooner and 
displayed their colours. Immediately they were 
seen, the slaver’s crew took hastily to their 
boats and made for the shore, except one man, 
who was observed to follow shortly afterwards 
in a canoe. The blue-jackets gave chase; but 
the schooner’s people had so far got the start 
of them that they had landed and disappeared 
before they could be overhauled. The ‘ Curlew’s’ 
men then boarded the vessel, and found that she 
had been set on fire near the magazine, in which 
were stowed sixteen casks of powder. By the 
prompt exertions of the captors, the flames were 
extinguished. The lieutenant in charge then 
overhauled the schooner, and found her fitted up 
for carrying slaves. Search was made for the 
vessel’s papers ; but, as had been expected, she had 
none on board, One curious document was dis- 
covered, however, well worthy of reproduction as 
an example of the orders which were delivered 
to the + ato of a slaver prior to setting out 
upon his voyage. The manuscript, which was 
written in Spanish, was headed ‘Instructions for 
Peter Gilbert, Captain and Master of the Spanish 
schooner “ Panda,”’ and may be summarised as 
follows : 

(1) You are authorised, from the time of your 
sailing, to pursue such a course as may appear 
to you to be best, first consulting the first-mate, 
Bernardo de Soto, (2) Upon your arrival at the 
place of your destination, you will use all dili- 
gence in your power in the purchasing and ship- 
ment of your cargo. (3) You will take particular 
care that there be preserved on board, between the 
officers and men, the greatest subordination and 


best order. (4) Neatness and cleanliness being 
particular objects of interest, you will take the 
greatest pains that they be observed on board, 
and that the officers contribute their care and 
zeal to effect this object. (5) You will observe as 
much as possible meeting with any sail, particu. 
larly if there be any appearance of her being a 
suspicious one ; therefore, you will have kept a 
good lookout from the masthead, charging them 
with the greatest vigilance, particularly in dan- 
gerous places. (6) A list of landing-places, &c, 
(7) Immediately upon your arrival, at whatever 
place it may be, you are to give proper notice of 
the place where your cargo is, stating the number 
of [slaves] you have brought, &c. (8) In case of 
extremity, and you cannot escape the chase of an 
enemy, you will disembark wherever you can; 
for, in extreme cases, there is no other way to 
do than to use your best judgment to save the 
voyage. We have no other instructions to give 
you, but that, in an unforeseen event, you are 
authorised to follow the dictates of your best 
judgment and prudence, first procuring, if need 
e, the opinion of the other officers.’ 

This curious document was unsigned. The 
name Peter Gilbert has a suspiciously British 
twang about it; but it turns out that the master 
of the ‘Panda’ was a Spanish Yankee, and that his 
name was really Pedro Gilbert. 

The old slave-ship exists no longer save in the 
form of an Arab dhow, a Chinese junk, or a 
Zanzibar dug-out. The disappearance of the 
West Indian slaver from off the seas dates from 
the conclusion of the American civil war. The 
moral effect of that great fight for the black 
man’s liberty was too overwhelming for even the 
Spaniards of Havana to stand against ; and the 
stealthy, rakish schooner stole away for the last 
time to join the shades of countless other de- 
parted types. 


TO BE A CHILD. 
A VILLANELLE. 


I sometimes fondly used to pray 
(Although the wish was weak and vain) 
To be a child again at play. 


Thoughts of the early budding May 
Thrilled through the prayer which, in my pain, 
I sometimes fondly used to pray. 


Sweet fragrance from the woodland way, 
And song of cuckoo, made me fain 
To be a child again at play. 


It was a coward’s prayer, you say, 
That with an aching heart and brain 
I sometimes fondly used to pray ; 


But listen—’tis the skylark’s lay !— 
How sweet upon the daisied plain 
To be a child again at play! 


For freedom from the city gray, 
For meadow-path and country lane, 
I sometimes fondly used to pray 
To be a child again at play. 
Artuur L, SALMon. 
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